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in the Government statistical publications on finance and commerce,
We assume that the whole of this duty is paid by the consumers.1
(b) The quantities of cotton piece-goods produced by the cotton
mills in British India and Native States are given in the Monthly
Statistics of Cotton Spinning and Weaving, published by the Govern-
ment of India. The problem is to find out the value of these piece-
goods corresponding to the c.i.f. landed price of imported piece-
goods. The difficulties of an exact valuation are almost insurmount-
able, because, apart from the fact that in the Indian piece-goods
market at least a hundred different classes are recognised, the price
of each class is dependent on a great number of independent factors
such as quality of yarn, weave, reed and pick, dimensions, borders
and headings, filling and finishing, printing, dyeing, assortment, fold
and packing, and, last of all, trade-marks.2
We have three alternative methods of valuation open to us:
(i) to assume the average price of exported Indian piece-goods to be
equal to the average price of those consumed within the country;
or (ii) to assume that the average price of imports and exports is
equal to the average price of the indigenous piece-goods consumed
within the country;
or (iii) to accept the valuation of Indian mill-made piece-goods as
given by the Government Customs Department for the purpose of
the excise duty under the Act of 1896.
We have accepted the third alternative as the one nearer to
the facts than the other two, and that for two important reasons:
(i) We found, by actual calculation, that the valuation under
the first two alternative methods would be at least 25 per cent
to 30 per cent above the valuation given by the Government.
(ii) As the Government valuation was made under the Iaw3 by
the Customs Department for the purpose of the excise duty, we
may safely assume that this valuation would be approximately
accurate.
1 Without going into a theoretical discussion of the incidence of import
duties under varying conditions, we need only point out that the weight of
evidence tendered by economists before the Colwyn Committee was over-
whelmingly in favour of the assumption. The assumption was also made
by Sir Herbert Samuel in his examination of the taxation of the various
classes of people in the United Kingdom (vide Journal of the Royal Statistical
Society, March, 1919).                        * Hardy Report, op, cit, Chapter II.
3 Although the Act was applicable only to British India, in practice the
statistics were also collected for native states as well.